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How would you like to sort 
or deliver mail in a country in 
which few of the streets are 
named, most houses have no 
numbers, and some 15 per- 
cent of the mail is delivered 
on one day during the year? 

That's the way it is in Japan. 
Although the country includes 
Tokyo, the world’s largest city, 
no street or house identifica- 
tion system has ever been de- 
veloped. Mail is directed to 
specific areas within cities, 
known as wards. It’s up to the 
clerks to know which route 
serves that area and up to the 
carrier to break the mail down 
to a memorized route se- 
quence. And each carrier must 
know several routes so that he 
can fill in for another who is 
sick or off duty. 

The one-day mail deluge 
comes on January 1 when the 
Japanese get greeting cards 
from family and friends, much 
as we do ‘at Christmas. The 
cards are posted during De- 
cember and then stored at 
post offices for delivery on 
New Year's Day. This year the 
cards totaled 1.6 billion pieces 
or 16 pieces for each of the 
country’s 100 million inhabi- 
tants. 

Volume for the fiscal year 
ended March 31 was 11.1 bil- 
lion pieces. That, of course, is 
nowhere near our annual 
workload of 84 billion pieces. 
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But in many ways the Jap- 
anese postal situation is re- 
markably similar to ours. Their 
mail growth is a healthy four 
to five percent a year. They 
have adopted a ZIP Code, and 
are about at the same stage of 
mechanization as we are. 

Lack of modernization was 
evident in crowded condi- 
tions that were as bad as some 
of the worst examples in our 
country. At Osaka, which is 
the Chicago of Japan, we ob- 
served summer help—mostly 
girls—sorting letters into card- 
board cases that stood just 
outside Postmaster Otojiro 
Matumura’s office. 

Despite its problems, the 
system works quite well, from 
all observations. Japanese 
postmen have some built-in 
advantages over us: distances 
are not so great (the Japanese 
island chain is 1,000 miles 
long but only about 125 miles 
wide in most places). 

The Japanese have sorting 
advantages, too. The primary 
sort is usually 20 or 30 desti- 
nations. Even under managed 
mail processing, we have 50 
sorts. And the Japanese writ- 
ten language lends itself to 
easy identification, making 
3,000 letters an hour a claim 
for some sorting clerks. Fur- 
ther, letter size standards have 
been put into effect. 

Although the Japanese sys- 
tem works quite well, the aim 
of overnight delivery between 
major cities is not always real- 
ized. Hidema Fukui, chairman 
of the All-Japan Postal Union, 
remarked that the system was 
not as good as 10 years ago, 
when a letter mailed in the 
afternoon in Tokyo would be 
delivered in Osaka (250 miles 
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away) the next morning. 
(Sound familiar?) 

To handle 11 billion pieces 
of mail a year, the Japanese 
had 119,457 workers below 
the supervisory level last year. 
They included 69,104 carriers 
and 50,353 inner service 
workers (clerks and mail han- 
dlers). By comparison the U.S., 
with 84 billion pieces, has the 
equivalent of 635,727 workers 
below the supervisory level. 

Comparisons are difficult, 
however. For one thing, the 
Japanese postal work week is 
still 44 hours. And they con- 
tract for much of their main- 
tenance and vehicle repair as 
well as for trucks and drivers 
on collection runs. On the 
other hand, letter carriers still 
make two deliveries a day. 
And virtually all rural residents 
get home delivery. 


Carrier day begins at 8 


To learn of the life of a 
Japanese letter carrier, we 
went out on route No. 17 at 
Tachikawa, a Tokyo suburb 
of 120,000. Ikuo Hirano, 22 
years old, is the regular car- 
rier. His work day began at 
8 a.m. when he and 37 other 
carriers lined up to get the 
mail for their routes and break 
it down to route sequence. 
(The 58 carriers who work out 
of the Tachikawa post office 
have an average age of 24. 
| asked why they were so 
young and was told that older 
workers get promoted. In- 
deed, the system has one 
supervisor for each eight to 
14 letter carriers plus one 
group leader, or assistant 
supervisor, for each five to 
nine carriers. For clerks, 
there’s one supervisor for 
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every 14 employees as well as 
the group leaders.) 

Mr. Hirano spent an hour 
and a half breaking down the 
mail for his delivery. He then 
hopped on to his motor bike, 
furnished by the post office, 
for his route, which is about 
two and three-quarters miles 
from the post office—just far 
enough to rate him a motor 
bike rather than a bicycle. 

Route 17 is about half a 
square mile, with 874 house- 
holds and a population of 
3,082. The annual one-day 
count in October, 1969, 
showed 521 pieces for de- 
livery. The area is an aver- 
age residential neighborhood, 
with typical tile-roofed Jap- 
anese homes. Route 17, like 
most city routes, is covered in 
a park-and-loop fashion be- 
cause houses are close to- 
gether. A lawn mower sales- 
man would starve in Japan 
because the country just 
doesn’t have room enough for 
grassy areas. 

Mr. Hirano has been seven 
years a carrier, taking the job 
after finishing junior high 
school. His base pay is 32,800 
yen a month,.plus 1,480 yen 


Bicycles cover half Japan’s routes. Below: 
Hidema Fukui of All-Japan Postal Union; 
carrier Ikuo Hirano; Osaka Postmaster 
Otojiro Matumura. 











for area wage. The total is 
slightly less than $95 but it 
doesn’t include the traditional 
three - times - a - year bonuses 
which would add a little bet- 
ter than $40 a month. 

A salary of $135 a month 
isn’t much by American stand- 
ards. And it doesn’t leave 
enough for Mr. Hirano to buy 
a car or even his own motor 
bike. But cost of living for 
the Japanese isn’t as high as 
in the U.S. For example, Mr. 
Hirano can lunch on Chinese 
noodles—a favorite dish with 
the Japanese—for about 55 
cents. The big bowl of 
noodles, meat, seaweed (don’t 
knock it if you haven't tried 
it), vegetables and fishcake is 
easily a meal in itself. 

For living quarters, Mr. 
Hirano rents a room with a 
private kitchen for $17 a 
month. He could also be eligi- 
ble for post office owned 
housing, which is provided 
thousands of postal employ- 
ees and officials at extremely 
low rates. A high official of 
the Osaka region, for example, 
pays $6 a month for a 580 
square-foot apartment for his 
family of four. For a single 
man, the post office housing 
is dormitory style, however, 
which leaves little privacy. 

Mr. Hirano, like other Jap- 
anese postal employees, also 
gets virtually 100 percent 
medical coverage for a 
monthly payment of 3.5 per- 
cent of his basic salary. For 
the same payment, a family 
man also gets 50 percent cov- 
erage for his dependents. To 
provide this care, the post 
office owns and _ operates 
17 hospitals throughout the 
country. The Tokyo hospital, 





for example, has 323 beds, a 
staff of 600 and last year was 
the birthplace of 1,600 chil- 
dren of Japanese postal em- 
ployees. 


Pay improves with age 


Mr. Hirano also suffers from 
“the older, the better’ tradi- 
tion in his country. As he gets 
older, his pay will go up. Like- 
wise, if he were married and 
had children, he would get 
more money. To get a better 
idea of the salary of a typical 
letter carrier, we asked about 
the pay of a carrier with more 
than 20 years experience and 
with a wife and two children. 
That would not be a good ex- 
ample, we were told, because 
any carrier who had more 
than 20 years should have 
been promoted. 

The example we got was 
that of a group leader, age 48, 
who had 24 years and a family 
of four. His annual income 
was $3,667—an average $306 
per month. 

Clerks and mail handlers 
get slightly less, although a 
window clerk gets a bonus of 
about $2.50 a month for han- 
dling money. Thus, a window 
clerk at the small (eight em- 
ployees) neighborhood post 
office of Shinjuku-Kashiwagi 
in Tokyo (roughly equivalent 
to a finance station) had a 
monthly salary of $193. That 
included area wage, a carfare 
allowance, about five hours 
overtime and about $25 bonus 
for topping postal savings 
quotas. Add another $12 for 
the usual annual bonuses, and 
her salary comes to $205 a 
month. 

Miss Chiyoko Tsunashima is 
the postmaster of the office 
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just cited. She has 20 years on 
that job and her father had 
more than 40 years before her. 
Of her seven employees, six 
are women and two of those 
are supervisors. What with 
postal savings and postal in- 
surance sales, the tiny office 
is often as busy as the check- 
out counter of a supermarket 
on Saturday. Her salary tops 
$6,000 a year and she gets 
nearly $140 more each month 
for renting the front of her 
home as the post office. 

There are clothing allow- 
ances for both letter carriers 
and inside workers, with car- 
riers getting leather shoes 
every 18 months and over- 
shoes every two years. 

In addition, the Japanese 
post office provides recreation 
and sports centers, vacation 
houses and hotels for em- 
ployees and their families at 
low fees. In one recent year, 
370,000 persons visited the 
42 recreation centers located 
around the country at hot 
springs and scenic spots. 

Pay has been increased by 
nearly 25 percent in the last 
three years. The pension plan 


takes 4.25 percent of the basic 
salary of an employee, with 
the post office paying 5.75 
percent. Employees usually 
retire at age 55, getting a lump 
sum at retirement (which goes 
up to thousands of dollars) 
plus 60 percent of the 
basic salary during retirement. 

Higher pay is only one of 
the concerns of the two Jap- 
anese postal unions. Better 
working conditions and a 40- 
hour -week are 
other targets of the Japan 
Postal Workers Union, says 
Minoru Akiyama, a member of 
the union’s executive com- 
mittee for 15 years. 

Mr. Akiyama’s union has 
some 230,000 members, rep- 
resenting 79 percent of the 
eligible employees. 

The rival union is) Mr. 
Fukui’s All-Japan Postal Union 
with 43,000 members. Formed 
just five years ago, it has 
doubled its membership. 

He looks forward to mechan- 
ization as the only way to 
improve the service and he 
notes that the postal workers 
can share in the savings that 
result. 


among the 




















Everyone goes to school 


One area in which the Jap- 
anese are well ahead of the 


U.S. is in formal training. The ja 


Japanese have a postal col- 
lege, a central training insti- 
tution and training schools in 
each of the 10 regions. Every 
postal employee goes to 
school for at least five weeks. 
Schools for supervisors can 
run from two weeks to 80 
days. About 4,500 new em- 
ployees will be trained this 
year. 

The combined college and 
training schools at Tokyo have 
a campus that includes eight 
dormitory buildings, an audi- 
torium that seats 614, a gym- 
nasium, a library and an ath- 
letic field. Classroom equip- 
ment includes video tape. The 
institute is 100 years old. 

Mr. ZIP is still a youngster 
in Japan but he’s thriving. The 
Japanese code system was in- 
troduced on July 1, 1968, and 
today code usage is at 75 per- 
cent, a mark we didn’t reach 
for four years. In a_ typical 
Japanese adaptation, the U.S. 
ZIP code plan was borrowed 
and improved upon. Three 




















Masaro Aoki delivering to Teruko 


Soyama, vice minister of posts. 


digits are used for most mail. 
However, five are required for 
routing to smaller offices. 

The Japanese code is also 
read by optical character 
reading machines in use in 15 
post offices. The code is writ- 
ten in the upper end of an 
envelope in special boxes. 
The character reader looks for 
numbers in that area, reads 
them and directs the letter to 
any of 100 sortation bins. Al- 
though the machine is reading 
handwriting for the most part, 
the error rate has been but 
two _ percent. 

A culling, canceling and 
facing machine is another ad- 
vanced piece of Japanese 
postal equipment. Thirty-one 
of these are now in operation. 
The Tokyo area, which ac- 
counts for one-fourth of the 
country’s mail relies on spe- 
cialized mail handling facil- 
ities. There are no big all- 
purpose _ installations. The 








Tokyo Central post office, for 
example, handles only first 
class and express mail, serv- 
ing as a sectional center. Em- 
ployees number only 3,000, 
including just 260 letter car- 
riers, whereas the New York 











Postal personalities: Postmaster Chiyoko Tsunashima; carrier 


Yamabayashi at Shinto 


shrine in Kyoto; union leader Minoru Akiyama; Katsumi 


City Post Office has more than 
42,000 employees. 

Carrier stations are separate 
post offices in Japan. Thus, the 
city of Osaka has 25 post 
offices. The city of Chicago on 
the other hand has one post 
office and 52 carrier stations. 

About one-third of the par- 
cel post in Japan goes through 
two big centers in Tokyo. 


Specialized sorting 

Still another specialized 
building in Tokyo is the 
Harumi sorting office, where 
400 employees handle out- 
size first-class mail and what 
we would consider second- 
and third-class mail. The 
Harumi factory has a centrai 
control desk, complete with 
closed circuit television. The 
control board shows the oper- 
ator any breakdown on an 
elevator or conveyor line. 

About one-third of Japan’s 
stamp sales are by some 100,- 
000 private vendors, who are 
located about 50 yards from 
each of the country’s collec- 
tion boxes. These stamp 
agents get roughly five to 
seven percent of their sales. 

Postal savings and the 





postal insurance and pension 
systems are big business for 
the Japanese post office. More 
than 100,000 employees work 
in those areas. Postal savings 
accounts have topped the five 
billion yen mark, which is 
nearly $150 million. Insurance 
premiums exceed $200 mil- 
lion a year. The business com- 
petes, at least indirectly, with 
private insurance firms and 
with banks. 

The competition may be 
keeping the Japanese from 
converting the postal system 
to a public corporation. Kat- 
sumi Soyama, vice minister of 
posts and telecommunications, 
admits that one reason the 
idea is having rough sledding 
is the opposition of banks and 
insurance firms. 

Even in its present form, the 
Japanese system has many 
features of an independent 
agency. The system is re- 
quired to be self-supporting. 
Rates are recommended by 
an advisory council after hear- 
ings. There is collective bar- 
gaining, with third-party arbi- 
tration. Nevertheless, there is 
criticism of the extent of con- 
trol that the Diet (Congress) 
has over the postal system (it 
must approve rate changes). 
And there are complaints 
about political influence. 

Rates are one way of judg- 
ing a postal system. In Japan a 
standard size first-class letter 
costs slightly more than four 
cents. A non-standard size 
goes for nearly seven cents. 
Newspapers may go for less 
than a cent for four ounces. 

As in the United States, 


postal service in Japan is a 
be at 


bargain—and would 


twice the price. 

















Mr. Kappel Mr. 


“Postal employees will get the big- 
gest benefits from the new postal 
set-up because they have the most 
at stake,” said Frederick R. Kappel, 
one of the nine men nominated for 
U.S. Postal Service’s Board of Gov- 
ernors by President Nixon. 


Fred Kappel knows the handi- 
caps under which postal employees 
worked under the old politically 
oriented structure. As the head of 
the President’s Commission on 
Postal Organization, Mr. Kappel 
came to know the Department’s 
strengths and weaknesses. 


The Kappel report of 1968, which 
concluded a year-long study of the 
post office, noted that the old 
Department’s personnel recruiting 
procedures take 13 weeks, on the 
average, to hire an employee, that 
working conditions are “appalling” 
in many post offices and that there 
are limited opportunities for ad- 
vancement, with 80 percent of the 
employees finishing their careers at 
the same grade level at which they 
entered the service. 

From stringing phone lines in 
Minnesota Mr. Kappel worked his 
way up through the ranks to become 
President, Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer of 
A T &T. He is now retired and re- 
sides in Bronxville, N.Y. 

No stranger to the Postal Service 
is E. T. Klassen who as Deputy 
Postmaster General since January 
31, 1969, has spent much time 











Klassen 


working on the Postal Reorganiza- 
tion Act and recruiting top manage- 
ment talent for the Postal Service. 

Mr. Klassen was chief negotiator 
for the government in the bargain- 
ing with seven exclusive unions last 
spring which resulted in the agree- 
ment on postal reorganization. Mr. 
Klassen will resign as Deputy Post- 
master General upon Senate con- 
firmation of his appointment as 
governor. 

Mr. Klassen is former President 
of American Can Company, having 
worked his way up from office boy 
to the top executive position during 
a 40-year career. 

Postmaster General Blount hailed 
the nomination of Mr. Klassen but 
said: “We are losing the most effec- 
tive Deputy Postmaster General in 
history.” 

Another Governor that knows his 
way around a mail room is George 
E. Johnson, who worked for a short 
time in the busy Chicago post office 
nearly 20 years ago. 

“Like many other blacks, I found 
the post office meant opportunity 
and a chance to get ahead. It has 
always been out front in offering 
equal employment opportunities to 
minority groups,” Mr. Johnson said. 

At the age of 42, he has achieved 
success in business and in com- 
munity work—such as the Chicago 
Urban League. Johnson Products 
Co., which he founded, has grown 
to a $10 million a year manufac- 
turer of hair preparations. 

















Mr.. Johnson 


Crocker Nevin is the 47-year-old 
Chief Executive Officer of the 
Marine Midland Trust Co. of New 
York—one of the nation’s major 
banking systems. He believes a well- 
run U.S. Postal Service has an “un- 
usual potential” with offices in 
every city of the land to provide 
additional communications facilities. 


Mr. Nevin sees a parallel be- 
tween his own experience in the 
banking industry and the Postal 
Service. “In the past 20 years we 
have introduced computers and 
automated many of our banking 
operations—but yet there are more 
jobs in cur industry than ever be- 
fore. Modern technology has created 
new jobs and eliminated so much of 
the tiring clerical work. Automation 
can also open new opportunities in 
the Postal Service.” 


The “professor” on the Board of 
Governors will be Dr. Andrew D. 
Holt, of Knoxville, who recently re- 
tired as president of the University 
of Tennessee. The 66-year-old presi- 
dent emeritus hasn’t “gone fishing” 
since he retired. “Before Christmas 
I expect to give more than 50 lec- 
tures in all parts of the country— 
talking to civic groups and teachers.” 


By nature, Dr. Holt is an optimist. 
In his talks, he likes to discuss the 
opportunities we have in America. 
His experience at the University of 
Tennessee points this up. Since 


1959, when he was named president, 
the University’s enrollment tripled 











Mr. Nevin 









































Mr. Holt Mr. 


Braun 


—climbing from nearly 12,000 stu- 
dents to more than 35,000. 

Joining the Board from the West 
Coast is Theodore W. Braun, a Los 
Angeles public relations executive 
with considerable experience work- 
ing for the federal government. 

Mr. Braun was concerned with 
U.S. foreign and economic policy 
in 1950 as a member of a presiden- 
tial commission focusing attention 
in this area. For two years (1953 
and 1954) he was an assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Braun again served the government 
in 1962 as a member of the advisory 
commission to the Secretary of De- 
fense on general military training. 

Mr. Braun doesn’t have any 
“solutions” or pat answers for 
strengthening the Postal Service. 
“Certainly, you have problems— 
but we also have delays and mixups 
in other large organizations.” 

The Governor living 10 miles 
from his mail box is Charles H. 

















Mr. Codding 


Codding, Jr., a Foraker, OK, cattle 
rancher. The 51-year-old owner and 
operator of an 18,000 acre “spread” 
doesn’t feel too badly about not hav- 
ing rural mail route, he says, “be- 
cause we have one of the finest 
postmasters in the business.” Earn- 
ing this praise is Mrs. Melvin 
Underhill, Foraker’s postmaster 
since 1958. This year it is a fourth- 
class office, “but some years we 
push it up into the higher class,” 
Mr. Coddings says, “when the cattle- 
men are sending out lots of circulars 
advertising their pure-bred stock.” 

After the news broke on his nomi- 
nation, Mr. Codding received a “fair 
amount” of comments and sugges- 
tions on postal operations. “My 
neighbors want me to do something 
about letters taking four to five days 
to go from one Oklahoma city to 
another.” 

Myron A. Wright, of Houston 
brings years of experience in man- 
aging large organizations to the U.S. 





The Postal Reorganization Act transfers responsibility for the 
mail service to the Board of Governors. 

The Board consists of 11 members—nine Governors appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate; the Postmaster General, 
and the Deputy Postmaster General. 

The Governors have authority to hire the Postmaster General 
(who will no longer be a Cabinet member), to fix his term of service 
and his salary and to dismiss him. 

The Postmaster General and the nine Governors hire and fix the 
term of a Deputy Postmaster General and may dismiss him. 

The Postmaster General and the Deputy run the Postal Service 
and are responsible for their performance to the governors. 


Mr. Wright Mr. 

















Haggerty 


Postal Service Board of Governors. 
Since graduating from Oklahoma 
A. & M. College in 1933, he has 
come up through the ranks in the 
oil industry to Chairman of the 
Board of Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

Mr. Wright is confident the new 
U.S. Postal Service will be able to 
succeed, he said, because it can 
“develop the proper organizational 
structure. This, plus capable, dedi- 
cated and effective people will pro- 
duce a winning team.” Mr. Wright 
adds: “To obtain this goal it is 
desirable to have well defined in- 
dividual responsibility, objective 
evaluation of performance, compen- 
sation commensurate with contribu- 
tion and the opportunity for ambi- 
tious people to upgrade their skills.” 

Patrick E. Haggerty, now of 
Dallas, was born in Harvey, N.D., 
which has a_ second-class office. 
After graduating in electronics engi- 
neering from Marquette University 
in Milwaukee, WI, he rose to the 
top position with Texas Instruments 
Co. 

Mr. Haggerty believes improve- 
ments can be made, “but they will 
come slowly. If we can just make 
some small advances each year—it 
will give us a much better Postal 
Service by 1980.” 

Mr. Haggerty reflected the views 
of the other Board member when 
he said: “I feel quite optimistic 
about our opportunities. I believe we 
can provide better postal service and 
better jobs for our employees.” —& 














Attractive new uniforms will be part 
of the new look under the new U. S. 
Postal Service. 

On our back cover Miss Mary- 
land, Miss Sharon Anne Cannon, 
and Tom Delaney, of the Greenbelt, 
Maryland, post office model U. S. 
Postal Service fashions. 

Miss Cannon’s dress—which is 
mot yet available—will be worn by 
Miss ZIPs and, without the red sash, 
by women window service person- 
nel. Dress design and color will be 
the same as the garment Miss Can- 
non models; however, the Postal 
Service and Natick Laboratories are 
still seeking an appropriate fabric, 
and it may be several months before 
uniform manufacturers will be able 
to produce the garment. Forty-five 
clerks in Miami, Boston and Wash- 
ington, D.C., are now wearing test 
uniform dresses made of three dif- 
ferent fabrics. 

Mr. Delaney, a regular at Green- 
belt, shows the new trim now avail- 
able to special delivery messengers, 
letter carriers, and letter box me- 
chanics. Uniformed motor vehicle 
service personnel will make no 
change except for the new shoulder 
patch and a new hat expected to be 
available early in 1971. 

The patch, adapted from the new 
Postal Service seal, breast pocket 
tabs showing craft, and dark blue 
braid for jacket cuffs and trousers 
will decorate the traditional blue 


Wy fesse 






uniform. New dark blue caps and 
ties have also been authorized. Em- 
ployees must begin converting to the 
new shoulder patch after July 1, 
1971, and they must display it 
on all uniforms after July 1, 1972. 


Employees have until January 1, 
1972, to wear out or convert other 
clothing items to the new regulation 
wear. Thereafter, superseded items 
may no longer be worn. Purchase of 
superseded items may no longer be 
reimbursed from allowances. 


* * a 


Assistant Postmaster General Ken- 
neth A. Housman was appointed by 
Postmaster General Winton M. 
Blount to head a study mission in 
the vital area of labor-management 
relations for the U. S. Postal Service. 


“It will be Mr. Housman’s task 
to bring together the total body of 
knowledge dealing with union rec- 
ognition, collective bargaining, and 
the use of final and binding arbitra- 
tion as an alternative to strikes,” Mr. 
Blount said. 

Mr. Blount said .Lawrence C. 
Gayle will be named to serve as 
Acting Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral for Personnel. 


Mr. Gayle, 44, has been vice 
president of Delta Steamship Lines 
of New Orleans where he was in 
charge of labor relations and other 
operational functions. 
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Attending their first POSTAL LIFE 
Advisory Board meeting, which pre- 
ceded this issue, were Eric P. 
Findlay, letter carrier from Brook- 
lyn, New York, and James E. 


McNiece, clerk from Ponca City, 
Oklahoma. 





James E. McNie 


Eric P. Findlay 


The new appointments bring the 
board’s field membership to five 
persons who will serve one-year 
terms. Field members come to 
Washington every other month to 
meet with three Héadquarters mem- 
bers—representing POSTAL LIFE 
and the Bureau of Personnel. 

Mr. Findlay has carried mail for 
23 years, and Mr. McNiece, who 
has 20 years of service as a clerk, 
is former state president of the 
United Federation of Postal Clerks. 


At its last meeting, the board 
recommended continued use of color 
covers, more pictures inside and not 





























so many words, a series of articles 
on postal history, descriptions of 
foreign postal systems, continuing 
information on the change into the 
new U.S. Postal Service. The article 
on compensation benefits on page 
21 of this issue is a specific recom- 
mendation of the board, and mem- 
bers unanimously approved the in- 
clusion of the piece on Franklin. 

Field members will continue to 
criticize, contribute and encourage 
the editorial direction of POSTAL 
LIFE. Their purpose is to represent 
all readers, and any employee with 
criticism or suggestions may take 
them up with board members in 
person or by writing to them at their 
post offices. 


x * * 


Postal employees throughout the 
United States who do not have local 
credit unions are now eligible to join 
the Federal Credit Union at postal 
headquarters in Washington said 
President Max C, Stallsworth. 

Credit union members can save 
their money together and make loans 
to each other at low interest rates. 

Currently, the Headquarters Fed- 
eral Credit Union pays quarterly 
dividends on shares at an annual 
rate of 5.5 percent, and it makes 
loans to members for any worth- 
while purpose. Organized and char- 
tered in 1934, the Headquarters 
credit union has assets now exceed- 
ing $3 million. Members own and 
operate the credit union through their 
elected officers, and only members 
are served. 

For those who do not have access 
to a local credit union, and wish 
more information, inquiries may be 
sent to: Federal Credit Union 

Room 5450, 
U.S. Postal Service 
Washington, D.C. 20260 


ATLANTA REGION 
Kentucky born Bill Miller did a lot 


of living before he decided to settle 
down 14 years ago as a distribution 
clerk at the Miami post office. While 
picking cotton, driving mules, build- 
ing bridges, and serving a hitch in 
the Army, he gained experiences 
that have proved a source of mate- 
rial for the prize winning poetry he 
has written. 

Bill was encouraged to enter some 
of his verse in the Miami post office’s 
contest last summer. His entries so 
impressed one of the judges, Mr. 
Jordan Davidson, president of the 
Association of Florida Poets, that 
Bill was invited to become a member 
of that distinguished group. 

“This is a great honor for me,” 
says Bill. “I have been writing 
poetry all of my adult life and I 
think the Miami post office, and 
especially Mr. Gene Hardy (Super- 
intendent of Training, now retired, 
who urged Miller to enter), for 
bringing me the recognition of this 
talented and creative group.” 


CHICAGO REGION 


We beat the Russians to the moon, 
but we have yet to beat them at 
International Checkers. Carl S. 
Smith, night postal clerk at Chi- 
cago’s main post office, aims to keep 
on trying, and with each successive 
tournament, his world ranking 


inches gradually upward. With five 
European tournaments behind him, 
in Italy, Holland and Russia, he 





has moved from eighth to fifth place. 

“International Checkers, or 
draughts, has thousands of fans in 
Europe,” explains Carl, “and as 
with chess, they start their children 
early in life in special schools to 
teach them the intricacies of the 
game. 


“The game is written up in head- 
lines on the sport pages of the news- 
papers, often showing diagrams of 
the winning games, and in Italy, 
they televise the final game,” con- 
tinued Carl. The tournaments last 
12 days, with a couple of days off 
during the middle of the matches.” 

International Checkers is played 
with 40 pieces on 100 squares 
whereas regular U.S. checkers is 
played with 24 pieces on 64 squares. 
Jumps in International Checkers are 
backwards or forwards for unkinged 
pieces, and some games may last 
five or six hours. 


In Holland and Russia on the 
most recent trip, Carl said he played 
a total of 21 games, winning five 
and losing two, with the rest draws. 


DALLAS REGION 


An Olympian among Houston postal 
employees is Ronald Emerson, one 
of 17 letter sorting machine opera- 
tors with total hearing deficiency. 

Mr. Emerson, a basketball star 
throughout high school and Prairie 
View A&M College, helped the U.S. 
team to a 63-53 victory over the 
Europeans at the Olympics for the 
Deaf in Belgrade last year. He had 
played for the Houston team in the 
national championships. 

Houston Officer-in-Charge George 
J. Poitevent said that Mr. Emerson 
and other LSM operators with hear- 
ing deficiencies are doing outstand- 
ing work. They have been especially 
successful in areas where the exces- 
sive noise of mechanized equipment 
would distract other persons, Mr. 
Poitevent said. 
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Proud of their award winning post 
office and its growth, Santa Ana, 
California, employees discovered 
that an Open House is a wonder- 
ful way to share with their fam- 
ilies an important part of their 
daily lives. While Friday peak-load 
mail processing proceeded at full 
blast, the Open House featured 
guided tours through every sec- 
tion of the workroom floor. 
Mothers parked children in a 
baby-sitting room, complete with 
nurse. The happy crowd munched 
roast beef and ham sandwiches. 

Postmaster Hector Godinez 
greets young visitors below. 
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© Benjamin Franklin, better known as 
a statesman, scientist and sometimes 
scoundrel, was also the first man 
to reform the American postal sys- 
tem. 
And he did it twice. 

This man of extraordinary talents 
revamped the postal system once 
for the British and once for that 
new bunch of upstarts known as 
the United States of America. His 
last reform caused biographer Carl 
Van Doren to remark: “The pres- 
ent American post office descends 
in an unbroken line from the system 
Franklin planned for the Continen- 
tal Congress.” 

Franklin had money, not reform, 
in mind when he got into the postal 
service in 1737. It was in that year 
that he was appointed Postmaster 
of Philadelphia. He wanted the job 
because it meant that he would be 
able to send his newspaper, the 
Pennsylvania Gazette, through the 
mails. His predecessor as postmas- 
ter of Philadelphia was a rival pub- 
lisher who refused to allow the 
Gazette to go through the mails. 
Thus, Franklin had to bribe the 
post riders to carry his newspaper. 

It’s unclear how Franklin’s name 
came up for the Postmaster’s job. 
He was but 31 years old at the time 
but he was quite famous through 
his Poor Richard’s Almanack, a pub- 
lication that he had been putting out 
since the age of 26. He sold as 
many as 10,000 copies a year in 
the then mostly illiterate colonies. 
The Almanack contained a collection 
of proverbs, such as “Well done is 
better than well said” and “Fish 
and visitors smell within three days.” 
It was published until 1757. 

The ever-frugal and practical 


Franklin prospered as Postmaster 
of Philadelphia as his newspaper 
and other interests prospered. It 
was such practicality as combin- 
ing publishing and postmastering 


that enabled Franklin to retire from 
business at the age of 42. 


The post office also prospered 
under Franklin. His predecessor as 
Postmaster at Philly, William Brad- 
ford, had been sacked from the job 
because he didn’t keep accurate 
records. Franklin allowed his post 
riders to carry Bradford’s publica- 
tion, the Mercury, but the Deputy 
Postmaster General, Alexander 
Spotswood, told Franklin to quit 
delivering the Mercury because 
Bradford still had not turned in 
his accounts going back to 1734. 

Franklin wasn’t going to make 
Bradford’s mistakes. In fact, he 
kept his accounts so well that he 
was soon named Controller of the 
Colonial Post. 


As Postmaster, Franklin gave the 
City of Brotherly Love better postal 
service than it had ever had. He 
set up the first city delivery, then 
known as the “penny post.” He 
would publish a list of the letters 
received in his newspapers. Those 
that were uncalled for were deliv- 
ered the day after by the country’s 
first letter carriers at a separate fee. 
If they were undeliverable, the let- 
ters were held for three months and 
then counted as dead letters. Thus, 
he also set up the first dead letter 
office. 

In his autobiography, Franklin 
said that his rule as to public office 
was “never ask, never refuse, nor 
ever resign.” However, he did in 
1751 seek the post of Deputy Post- 
master General for the colonies. 
The job at that time was equivalent 
to Postmaster General on this side 
of the Atlantic. Franklin sought 
the job in a May letter of that year. 
(It was in the same month that he 
countered a British proposal for 
sending prisoners to populate the 
colonies with an idea for exporting 
rattlesnakes to England.) 








The Deputy Postmaster General 
in 1751 was Elliot Benger of Vir- 
ginia, who was in poor health. In 
his letter of application, Franklin 
said he was willing to pay the cus- 
tomary 300 pounds for the job. He 
added: “However, the less it costs 
the better, as "tis for life only, which 
is a very uncertain tenure.” 

Why Franklin sought the job is 
debatable. Some historians say it 
was because he saw the post office 
as a way of uniting the colonies into 
a nation. However, he was not to- 
tally anti-British at the time. Others 
contend he wanted to improve the 
postal system so members of his 
American Philosophical Society 
could correspond more easily. 

At any rate, Benger clung to life 
for two more years. In August 
1753, Franklin, and William Hunt- 
er, who was postmaster of Williams- 
burg and publisher of the Virginia 
Gazette, were named joint Deputy 
Postmasters General. Their salary 
was to be 300 pounds a year but 
the system was in such deplorable 
shape that they weren’t to realize 
any salary for several years. In- 
deed, they had to advance money 
to the system to get it operating 
the way they wanted it. 

Franklin was to be Postmaster 
General of the northern colonies 
with Hunter to handle the south. 
Hunter’s health was not the best, 
however, and soon Franklin was 
covering the whole area. And after 
a while Canada was added to his 
responsibility. 

The colonial post that Franklin 
and Hunter inherited was no prize. 
There were about 75 post offices 
in operation. Service was slow and 
unreliable. Rates were high and 
arbitrary—it cost more to send a 
letter from New York to Boston 
than from Boston to New York. 
Roads were poor and riders were 
often moonlighting right on the job 

continued 
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CFranklin continued 


by carrying other items than the 
mail. 

Franklin already knew of the 
problems of the postal service. And 
he had done much in his job as 
Comptroller, and later as Surveyor 
of the post roads, to overcome those 
problems within his jurisdiction. He 
required postmasters to keep accu- 
rate accounts. And he watched for 
tampering and fraudulent use of the 
mails. Thus, in that role he was 
the first postal inspector. 

Ben, who was not above using 
bribery, was also not above nepotism. 
Upon being named Deputy Post- 
master General, he promptly made 
his son, William, Postmaster of 
Philadelphia. (William is referred 
to in the history books as his “na- 
tural son.” That is, William was 
barn to some unknown lady but 
was raised by Franklin and his 
common-law wife of 44 _ years, 
Deborah Read.) William gave up 
the job later to his step-mother’s 
brother. John Franklin, Ben’s 
brother, became postmaster of the 








‘Great talkers, little doers” 
—Poor Richard’s Almanack 











hometown of Boston. John died in 
1756 and his widow became proba- 
bly the first lady Postmaster in the 
country. 

But keeping his relatives busy was 
not Franklin’s only concern. He 
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sincerely wanted to improve the pos- 
tal service. In his letter of applica- 
tion for the Deputy Postmaster 
General’s job back in 1751, he had 
written of his wishes to “execute a 
scheme” for the post office. 

Franklin viewed the post office 
as providing a vital link for the 
emerging nation. He improved the 
service between Philadelphia and 
towns to the north. In the March 
to October months, he provided 
three times a week service between 
Philadelphia and New York, in 
place of the usual once a week. 
He kept on in that direction so 
that in 1764 he was to write that: 
“(The mail) passes now between 
Philadelphia and New York so quick 
that a letter can be sent from one 
place to another, and an answer 
received the following day, which 
before took a week... .” 

He also instituted night post 
riders and made several inspection 
trips to look in on postmasters and 
to check on the routes taken by 
riders. He trequently changed those 
routes, making them more expedi- 
tious. For example, five ferry cross- 
ings were needed between Philadel- 
phia and New York. This was a 
problem because ferry operators 
were required to carry post riders 
without compensation. Naturally, 
they wouldn’t make special trips just 
for the postmen. Thus, much valu- 
able time was lost while the post 
riders waited for paying customers. 
Franklin’s solution for the problem 
was to map out a route that required 
only three ferry crossings. 

Franklin made a tour of the 
northern post offices in 1754, and 
those in Maryland and Virginia 
during 1755-56. He became ac- 
quainted with postmasters, system- 
izing their accounts, surveying and 
selecting roads, ferries and fords. 
He left for England in 1757, leaving 





his business partner, James Parker, 
as controller of the post office. By 
the time he left, Franklin had com- 
pletely reorganized the colonial post 
office. The receipts for his fourth 
year in office were greater than for 
the first three put together. It was 
to take seven years before the post 
office could get along without loans 








‘He that sows thorns, 
should not go barefoot’’ 


—Poor Richard's Almanack 











from Franklin and Hunter, but 
they were finally repaid in that year 
and drew their first salaries. 
Franklin served as agent for the 
state of Pennsylvania to England 
and was in that country from 1757 
to 1762. In 1763, he returned for 
an inspection tour of the post offices 
from Maine to Virginia, covering 
1,600 miles. The next year, he made 
another’such tour. On one of these 
trips, he had an odometer attached 
to a wheel of ,his coach and meas- 
ured off the miles. He had the 
distances marked in milestones from 
Philadelphia to Boston. These 
stones have also been found on the 
Lancaster, York, Haverford, and 
Bristol roads. Ascertaining the miles 
helped Franklin later (in 1765) to 
get postage rates reduced by about 
30 percent and also to get them 
based on mileage. He had long 
fought for lower rates, believing 
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post riders could attract more mail 
than was being afforded under the 
high rates. 

He also set up regular service 
between New York and Canada, 
which had just become an undisputed 
British colony. Mail boats between 
the colonies and England were an- 
other of his innovations. 


Franklin returned to England in 
1764. He left a colony that was 
fast growing more distant from its 
homeland. And he went to a coun- 
try that couldn’t understand the 
widening differences. The political 
situation greatly affected Franklin 
and the postal service. 


While Franklin was in England 
from 1764 to 1775, the colonial 
post came to be regarded more and 
more as the royal post. Ship cap- 
tains began as early as 1766 to de- 
liver their mail to coffee houses 
rather than the local post office. 
Post riders took advantage of this 
dissatisfaction and began again to 
carry letters and other materials for 
personal profit. Businessmen were 
quick to collaborate with the riders 
on ways of cheating the crown. 
Postmasters also grew careless 
about keeping and settling their ac- 
counts. 


Franklin was informed of these 
problems but had other duties in 
England. He tried to keep the British 
informed of the American attitude. 

It was in 1774 that Franklin was 
dismissed as Deputy Postmaster 
General. He laid his dismissal to 
the Establishment needing to fire 
someone from the colonies. He said: 
“On this occasion it suited the min- 
istry to have me abased. . .” 

However, the fact is that he was 
fired for what might be called con- 
duct unbecoming the first postal in- 
spector. It seems that Franklin was 
given some letters that had been 
written by the then Lieutenant 


Governor of Massachusetts, Thom- 
as Hutchinson. The letters called 
for the British to put down the 
colonial uprisings. Franklin thought 
the colonists’ grievances ought to 
be listened to. Hutchinson’s letters 
made Franklin believe the British 
were being misguided by influential 
colonists like Hutchinson. Other 
American leaders thought the Brit- 
ish were just plain oppressive. To 
make the point that the British 
were being misguided, Franklin 








He that falls in love 
with himself, 
will have no rivals”’ 


— Poor Richard's Almanack 











leaked the letters to the press and 
admitted it. 

Franklin never did reveal the 
source of the letters. He was all but 
accused of stealing them and in the 
end he lost his job as Deputy Post- 
master General because of them. 

When Franklin was bounced, the 
colonists lost what little regard they 
had left for the royal post. Indeed, 
a Constitutional post was soon 
formed and received Franklin’s 
backing when he returned to the 
colonies in 1775. 

He was back in America but 
one day when he was named to 
the second Continental Congress. 
He was soon appointed to a com- 
mittee “to consider the best means 


of establishing posts for conveying 
letters and intelligence through this 
continent.” Franklin chaired the 
committee, which reported back 
with a plan on July 25, 1775. The 
next day he was named Postmaster 
General at $1,000 a year. 

The 69-year-old Franklin was 
put in charge of a wartime post of- 
fice. The war meant problems. 
Postal workers were exempted from 
war duty but soldiers were given 
the franking privilege, which proved 
costly to the system. Franklin 
changed the wording of his own 
frank from “Free, B. Franklin” to 
“B. Free, Franklin.” 

He increased the number of post 
riders and got a pay raise for them 
from Congress. He also set up a 
pony-express-like system with one 
rider for every 25 to 30 miles, work- 
ing in relays. 

Franklin’s association with the 
post office ended in 1776 when he 
was sent to France to serve the 
colonies in a diplomatic role. His 
office passed to his son-in-law, 
Richard Bache, who held it until 
1782. Ebenezar Hazard succeeded 
Bache. In 1789 the Post Office was 
formalized by Washington, and 
Samuel Osgood became the first 
Postmaster General under the new 
constitution. 


Franklin stayed in France until 
1783. He returned home to serve 
in the constitutional convention of 
1787. He also served as president 
of Pennsylvania. 

Franklin died in 1790 at the age 
of 84. He had spent half of his life 
in service to the public. His postal 
reforms were but a brief part of 
his life, receiving scant mention in 
the nearly five full pages on the 
man in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. But those reforms set a high 
standard for us—a standard we still 
strive for. 
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At 6:00 A.M., six days a week, 


Henry Franklin “Frank” Graham 
reports to the U.S. Post Office at 
Byron, GA. After sorting the mail 
for delivery to 437 boxes, he loads 
his car and starts off on his 56-mile 
route. 

Frank Graham’s job is like that of 
some 31,000 other postal employees 
providing mail service to millions 
of Americans in rural communities. 
His route is near the national aver- 
age of 63.5 miles. 


But more significantly, Frank 
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Graham is one of 2,000 rural car- 
riers selected from career ranks. 
He now has a job that he couldn’t 
get before, through the old patron- 
age system, even though he had 
nearly 16 years of service and had 
qualified twice by examination. 
Thanks to the unprecedented 
move by the President and the Post- 
master General early in 1969, Frank 
Graham is now a Rural Carrier. 
Shortly after inauguration day, 
President Richard Nixon and 
Postmaster General Winton M. 


RURAL 





Blount made a joint announcement 
that would radically change a postal 
practice which had existed for near- 
ly 200 years. 

As reported in POSTAL LIFE, 
May-June 1969, use of a political 
advisor in selecting postmasters and 
rural carriers was abolished. Politics 
and the postal jobs are no longer 
suitable partners. 

Under the political advisor sys- 
tem, a senator, congressman or local 


political official could name a person 
to fill an existing postmaster or 













































rural carrier vacancy either from 
the career force of the postal serv- 
ice or from those declared eligible 
by the Civil Service Commission. 
The new system would grant ca- 
reer postal employees new oppor- 
tunities for career advancement. It 
represents one of the most important 
steps to strengthen the merit system 
in the history of the postal service. 


Now, some i8 months after the 
announcement, that promise has be- 
come a reality. Postmaster and rural 
carrier selections have been made 
without regard to partisan politics. 


Over the past year, some 2,000 
rural carrier vacancies have been 
filled by qualified, available career 
personnel—persons who might not 
have been considered under the old 
system. 

There have been only 40 instances 
in which the Department was un- 
successful in having a qualified 
postal careerist to fill a vacancy. In 
those cases, the opening was referred 
to the Civil Service Commission for 
competitive examination. 

Giving dedicated postal employ- 
ees like Frank Graham an oppor- 
tunity to advance has brought new 
hopes to many postal careerists. 


As many others, Frank had tried 
before to get a rural carrier job. 
Although qualified by examination, 
he was unable to obtain the neces- 
sary recommendation under the old 
advisor system. 


Under the new system, on April 
4, 1970, Frank Graham’s fortune 
changed. He transferred from his job 
as a city letter carrier in Fort Valley, 
GA, to his new rural carrier job at 
Byron. There is little doubt that he 
is happy with the move. 


A veteran, with three years in the 
United States Navy, Frank had 





walked a letter carrier route in Fort 
Valley since joining the Postal Serv- 
ice in 1954. 

During a recent interview, Frank 
told what his new job meant. “The 
raise in pay as a rural carrier is 
welcome and the working conditions 
are easier, too, especially when I’m 
making those appointed rounds from 
a car in bad weather.” 

Postmaster Francis H. Kersey had 
the responsibility for filling the By- 
ron vacancy with a qualified career 
employee. Postmaster Kersey’s own 
2nd class post office, with 7 em- 
ployees, had no available person. 
As in all such cases, the search was 
extended throughout the sectional 
center area for a qualified postal 
employee to take the job. Such was 
Frank Graham’s opportunity. 

Living only 11 miles away in Fort 
Valley, he put in his bid which re- 
sulted in his present job. 

Postmaster Kersey is also enthus- 
iastic about the new method of se- 
lecting rural carriers. “It’s one of the 
best things the Post Office Depart- 
ment has ever done for career serv- 
ice. 

Postmaster Kersey also felt that 
the new rural carrier selection sys- 
tem was a true advantage for area 
employees. “It was the only way 
Frank could really advance in the 
postal service.” 


The families on his rural route 
like the new procedure, according 
to Kersey. When Byron’s vacancy 
came up, a number asked about the 
job. In a town of some 3,000 per- 
sons, the word gets around pretty 
fast. 


“Once I explained how the job 
would be filled,” Kersey said, “peo- 
ple were glad to find it wasn’t up 
for political grabs, including those 
who would have liked the job.” 


Of approximately 2,000 vacan- 
cies which have been filled by postal 
career people, some 42 percent have 
come from the ranks of city letter 
carriers, while 38 percent have come 
from clerks. But more significant is 
the fact that 98 percent of the total 
vacancies have been filled by ca- 
reer postal employees. 

Overall, postal employees feel the 
system is fair. One letter carrier, 
whose bid for a rural carrier vacancy 
was “second-best” felt, however, 
that only letter carriers should be 
considered. A clerk in his office was 
given the job. 

“I know he’s got more service 
than I,” the carrier said. “But I feel 
that rural routes should be available 
only to letter carriers. We wear out 
a lot of shoe leather.” 

But even this unsuccessful can- 
didate tempered his feelings. 

“I suppose it’s sour grapes. All in 
all, the system is a lot better now— 
before, I wouldn’t even have been 
considered.” 

And the system is a lot better. 

It’s a lot better because it now 
gives dedicated postal employees, 
like Frank Graham, a goal. And it 
gives postmasters like Frank Kersey 
experienced career carriers. 
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He’d buy POSTAL LIFE 

| have just finished reading the September-October issue 
of POSTAL LIFE and feel that it is one of the best yet. 
It is very interesting and educational. 

What | am now referring to is the ‘‘Letters to the Editor.” 
1, too, like very much the history articles. The postal service 
has a beautiful history that cannot be equalled—from the 
beginning through the pony express and right on down to the 
present day. | hope you stick to the history articles. 

| too am a non-smoker, but what can we do when the 
office has 90% smokers? If you complain you are imme- 
diately branded as a scrooge. Even if you succeed in banning 
smoking you would be exiled as a troubfemaker. | tip my 
hat to anyone who can solve this problem and wish them 
luck. 

| might suggest that in addition to the Board of Advisors 
to POSTAL LIFE that you add a carrier. A female carrier 
would be most interesting, and also a mail handler. Just 
a suggestion. 

The mail handler poet seems to be one of our talented 
members. | am sure we have many talented people who 
could be mentioned in the magazine. 

Let’s have more articles like ‘“‘Gearing Up.’ It was very 
informative. 

So much for now, but | just thought you may be inter- 
ested in a union member’s point of view. 

1 would be willing to pay to keep the POSTAL LIFE 
magazine coming to my door. 

CARL L. MASON 
President, Virginia Federation 
of Postal Clerks 
Lynchburg, VA 24501 


Lovelies! 

| noticed that in your September-October issue of POSTAL 
LIFE that the all-male Advisory Board unanimously called 
for better photography of feminine postal employees. 

Your problem on the matter can easily be solved by 
sending your photographer to the Birmingham post office. 
We have some of the sweetest, cutest, and most lovely 
Southern Belles that your apple-loving eyes will ever have 
the pleasure of staring at. 

It will only be a short time now before the new postal 
facility here in Birmingham will be dedicated. This is the 
most modern mail facility in the entire world. You do not 
want to miss out on this story. Welcome to Birmingham, 
the City of Beautiful Girls. 

| enjoy reading POSTAL LIFE. 

BRAXTON B. BATES 
Editor, U.F.P.C.’s ‘‘The Rebel’’ 
Birmingham, AL 35202 
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Readers (Write “Letters 


Send letters to: Editor, POSTAL LIFE, Washington, D.C. 20260 





A toast! 
May we wish postal reform success. May it get out of its 
financial mess. Let’s give it all we’ve got, because it means 
a better job for our whole lot. 

A. BLASENHEIM 

Regular P.O. Guard 
AMF Kennedy Annex 1, Jamaica, NY 11434 


Adds Dimension to Job 

1, too, would like to commend you on your extremely inter- 
esting articles concerning postal history and hope that this 
feature will continue in future issues. 

I've always been a history buff (among other hobbies), 
but never delved into the area of Post Office history, with 
the exception of our local area. However, since reading 
your fine articles and Mr. Carl Scheele’s book on the subject, 
I've become quite fascinated with this segment of our heri- 
tage, and now keep an eye out for books on the subject, as 
well as old toy mailboxes, trucks, postcards, etc. I’m also 
interested in obtaining photos of different post office build- 
ings in the United States. 

If one really becomes interested in postal history, along 
with the related hobbies of stamp collecting, it does add 
another dimension to his job. 

Once again, thanks for a fine occupational magazine. 

FREDERICK E. SNIDER 
Sub Clerk 





Chambersburg, PA 17201 


Plucky postmaster 
My husband, James E. Plucker, is postmaster in Rochester, 
Wisconsin. 

While vacationing this summer, | brought along some 
magazines, including POSTAL LIFE, to read while my hus- 
band took the children out fishing or water skiing. 

| had never read POSTAL LIFE very thoroughly before 
| came upon a most interesting article, “No Handicap to 
Excellence.” It was even more interesting to me because 
my husband is handicapped, but he never wants us to con- 
sider him in that category, nor does he ever look for pity. 

Jim has been with the postal service since 1958. He has 
two wooden legs and an artificial right hand. Jim was born 
like this, but he will try anything, to see if he can accom- 
plish it. Everyone who knows him marvels at how well he 
does. 

Jim started a drive a few months ago to collect funds to 
buy a flag, lighted pole, and a cement and wooden bench 
as a lasting memorial to those from this little community 
who gave their lives for our country. The response was great 
and contributions exceeded $800, which allowed us to buy 
extra flags for when this one becomes weatherbeaten. 

MRS. BETTE PLUCKER 





Rochester, WI 53167 
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Other crafts on Advisory Board? 

| notice on your Advisory Board you have a postmaster, 
a supervisor, one letter carrier and two clerks. None of 
which are women. 

Also, | do not think it is a fair board without a mail- 
handler and a truck driver. After all, they should have a 
say, too. 

CHARLES J. WENZEL, JR. 
Mail Handler 
AMF-JFK, NY, Annex 2 

We wanted to keep the Advisory Board down to a work- 

able size so we couldn't get everyone on the first board 

that we wanted to. However, as Board terms are for 
one year, we’ll be getting other crafts and groups rep- 
resented on future boards.—Editor. 


Open Letter to a postmaster 

When | go back to Ohio State University in less than two 
weeks, I’m going to take with me memories of aching feet, 
sore shoulders, soggy clothes, Kroger circulars, Sears cata- 
logues, howling dogs, and a smashed hub cap. But the 
funny thing about it all is that I’ve never enjoyed a job 
more than the one I’ve had this summer. Sure, the work 
was hard to get used to, and the mail was heavier than 
anything I'd ever lugged around, but after awhile | didn’t 
even notice that. Every day held new experiences for me— 
like the day a bat flew out of my mailbox or the day when 
a German Shepherd charged out the door and grabbed my 
mailbag. 

Even though I’ve lived in Marion all my life, it wasn’t 
until this summer that | learned where half our streets 
and businesses are located. Also, I’ve lost around five 
pounds and for that I’m really thankful. I’ve always wanted 
to drive something besides a car, and what could be better 
than a mail truck? And where could you work for three 





“| understand you're with the new Postal Organization!” 


months and suddenly get a raise plus a back pay check? 

What | have liked the most is having had the privilege 
of working with such a wonderful bunch of people. Every- 
one has just been terrific! The carriers, clerks, and super- 
visors were patient with me when | made mistakes and 
helpful and good-natured. I’m sure you know how lucky 
you are to have this crew employed at the Marion post 
office. 

Although | hardly ever saw you this summer, | want 
to especially thank you for hiring me and for giving me the 
opportunity to live the life of a mailman. 

ARNELL HECKER 
Marion, OH 43302 


Where'd she go? 
To the editor: All of us have received weird requests from 
patrons concerning forwarding of their mail. However, | 
think this one takes first prize, at least, it’s the most con- 
fusing I’ve ever seen in 23 years of service. Suggest you 
don’t print patron’s name for obvious reasons. 
CARROLL H. ROLSTON 
Superintendent of Mails 
Annandale, VA 22003 
Dearest Postman: 
Leave the mail today, August 15. 
Hold all but first class mail from August 
15-26 inclusive. Begin to hold first class mail 
aiso after August 26. We will pick it all up 
about August 31. Begin house delivery of 
all mail again on August 31. 
Beginning on Monday, August 17, forward 
all first class mail for all family members, 
c/o General Delivery, Wrightsville Beach, 
N.C. 
| have turned in the pink card at the Post 
Office. 
Ed.—/ see what you mean. 


Safe driver 


About the safe-driving records in the Sept.-Oct. issue of 
POSTAL LIFE. We have a longer safety record than Mr. 
Havekost of Groesbeck, Texas. Mr. Arthur C. McMillan, retired 
rural carrier of Enigma, Georgia, drove his route for 49 
years, 6 months and 12 days without an accident. He re- 
ceived a 39-year safe driving award which recognized him 
for as far back as they gave awards. 
Thanks for a good magazine. 
WYLENE S. STINSON 
Officer-in-Charge 
Enigma, GA 31749 


Goood Eyes! 
| am curious as to how many of the 665,000 career em- 
ployees who receive POSTAL LIFE were alert enough to notice 
the Milller on the masthead of Vol. 4., No. 2, September- 
October issue, 1970, in the line above the Change of Ad- 
dress information? x 
WILBUR C. GREGORY 
Senior City Carrier 
Walton, NY 13856 
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PASSPORTS 


When he is offering a new service, 
window clerk Robert Bautsch be- 
lieves in putting “his best toupee 
forward,” to twist a phrase. At 
Houston’s General Post Office, Mr. 
Bautsch took on the job of accepting 
passport applications when the 
Postal Service began this experi- 
mental program at 11 post offices 
in July. 

When Mr. Bautsch appeared in 
the photos recording the first pass- 
port applications being handled in 
Houston, he sensed the need to 
freshen his image. The next day 
Bob was wearing a new toupee— 
and looking 10 years younger, ac- 
cording to the girls in the office. 































The pride and the interest that 
window clerks like Bob Bautsch 
have made a real contribution to 
the test program, said Miss Barbara 
Watson, the Department of State’s 
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Assistant Secretary for Security and 
Consular Affairs. “The public appre- 
ciates the convenience of being able 
to make the application at a nearby 
post office and we certainly appre- 
ciate the cooperation of the postal 
clerks in the project,” Miss Watson 
said. 

That the Department of State, 
which has responsibility for issuing 
passports, and the Postal Service, 
with offices in every city, should 
work together in serving the public 
is “a natural,” according to Post- 
master General Winton M. Blount. 
“It is also an example of the addi- 
tional public services post offices 
can conveniently provide the Amer- 
ican people.” 

The other cities where passport 
applications are being accepted are: 


Detroit, Michigan; Midland, Texas; 


and the Connecticut cities of Bridge- 
port, Greenwich, Hartford, New 
Haven, New London, Stamford, 
Waterbury and Willimantic. 

The State Department asked the 
Postal Service to help handle pass- 
port applications because Ameri- 
cans planning to travel abroad were 
often waiting in line for hours to 
complete their applications and 
show the required identification 
papers. Or, if one lived in a city 
that didn’t have a Federal or state 
court that accepted applications, it 
might be necessary to travel a con- 
siderable distance to find a court 
clerk. 








Karen Corso, State Department staffer 
and daughter of Forrest B. Johnson of 
Postal Headquarters, knows about inter- 
agency cooperation. 


Gene Fox, a. distribution and 
dispatch expeditor in Greenwich, 
said some of our own employees 
realize the personal convenience of 
this service. “A week before we 
started accepting the applications, 
one of our clerks had to go into 
Manhattan to apply. He waited in 
line practically the entire day and 
still had to go back to New York 
again the following week to get 
the passport.” 

The decision as to whether this 
program will be expanded to all 
parts of the country in 1971 will 
be decided shortly by Postal Service 
and Department of State officials. 

Meanwhile, the window clerks in 
the 11 test cities have proved one 
thing: They can bring efficiency and 
personal “diplomacy” to the world 
of passports. 
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Postal employees under the new US. Postal 
Service will continue to be covered by the Federal 
Employees Compensation Act, administered by 
the U.S. Labor Department, Bureau of Em- 
ployees’ Compensation. The act covers on-the- 
job injuries and employment-related death and 
disease. 

Details on benefits can usually be obtained 
from your personnel office. But, in case of doubt, 
write to the appropriate BEC office serving your 
locality. Your personnel office or postmaster’s 
office will be able to supply the address. If all 
else fails, the Bureau’s National Headquarter’s 
address is 1726 M Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20211. 


MEDICAL SERVICES 

Included are medical, surgical and hospital 
services and supplies; transportation if necessary. 
Treatment must be obtained from U.S. medical 
officers and hospitals, if practicable; otherwise 
physicians designated by BEC. If U.S. or BEC 
designated medical facilities are not available, or 
if an emergency exists, other physicans may be 
used. “Physicians” include surgeons and osteo- 
pathic practitioners, but not chiropractors, chirop- 
odists, naturopaths, podiatrists and optometrists. 

Every on-the-job injury should be reported to 
the supervisor within 48 hours. 

Authorization for medical care must first be 
obtained from an employee’s employing establish- 
ment or BEC before treatment rendered will be 
paid for. 
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DISABILITY COMPENSATION 

This benefit is generally payable up to two- 
thirds of your salary if you have no dependents; 
three-fourths if you have dependents. 

Cash schedule awards—paid in installments— 
also may be provided for permanent impairment 
of certain members or functions of the body 
(such as loss, or loss of use of an eye, arm, etc.) 
or for serious disfigurement of head, face or neck. 

For example, 160 weeks’ compensation may 
be awarded for total loss of vision in one eye, in 
addition to compensation paid for time actually 
lost from the job due to the eye injury. 


DEATH BENEFITS 

The widow (or wholly dependent widower) 
may receive up to 45 percent of the employee’s 
salary. If there are eligible children, the widow or 
widower may receive up to 40 percent of the 
salary plus 15 percent for each child, but not to 
exceed 75 percent. 


If you are disabled with loss of pay for more 
than three calendar days as a result of an injury, 
or if you suffer a permanent impairment, or are 
unable to resume regular employment, you should 
submit BEC Form CA-4. This may be obtained 
from your postmaster and should be filed 
promptly. 

And, remember, this is an extremely compre- 
hensive and complex system. We can only scratch 
the surface in this space. If you think you may 
be eligible for benefits, don’t hesitate to s 
questions. 
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